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finally but one and a half. In two weeks he has finished three, 
in four weeks seven. There remain four pages of "Un Coeur 
Simple " ; he counts on finishing it in ten days. He is at his desk 
steadily from noon to past midnight, and the net output of such 
toil was less than half a page a day. For Flaubert the great 
thing was not to obtain reward, but to deserve it; unlike his 
countrymen he cares little for outward distinctions, and refuses 
on principle to present himself for the Academy when pressed 
by Victor Hugo. Honors, he writes, dishonor; and if he did 
create the great pattern novel of the later realists, it was with 
no idea of pleasing the public, but only because he believed it 
a valid and final theory of art. The sense of toil, of fatigue, in 
the letters of the last decade of his life is oppressive. The death 
of his mother, whose memory he worshipped, was the last great 
blow. His heart has become a necropolis; he is broken by his 
sorrows. "The tears that I have repressed are choking me; I 
have led a lonely and an austere life; I have deprived my heart 
of its legitimate food. Well, I can do no more — I am outworn, 
and I open the floodgates." He tries to dull the edge of grief 
with yet greater toil, with longer vigils. Yet he is eight years 
at " Bouvard and Pecuchet," that is still to be left unfinished; and 
having written six books in forty years, he was to die, "tired 
to the very marrow of his bones," at fifty-eight. 

As examples of the epistolary style, this last volume of the 
great novelist's correspondence is disappointing. The letters are 
not cheerful, are not chatty; we feel that the atmosphere in which 
they were written was close, and that the writer's life was un- 
relieved by event or incident : he does nothing but work, he rarely 
leaves his four walls. To those interested in French literature, 
however, they are more significant than any existing study of 
Flaubert, and will be of inestimable value to the writer of that 
definitive Life which we hope is even now somewhere in the 
making. Christian Gauss. 
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*"The Culture of the Soul among Western Nations." By P. Rama- 
nathan. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Brahman, of distinguished family and first-rate abilities. Beared 
in the atmosphere of Old-World Hinduism and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the Upanishads, he became interested in the uncom- 
promising monotheism of Mahomet, and learned Arabic to study 
the Koran. Buddhism then attracted him, and he went to Nepal 
to study the Sanskrit texts of the Mahayana school. Later, he 
was drawn to the Christian teachings, and took up Hebrew and 
Greek, in order to read the Bible in the original tongues. His 
best known work, perhaps, is " The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide 
to Peace and Happiness." Bammohun Eoy was also distinguished 
as a statesman and a reformer. He was entrusted with an im- 
portant mission to England by the King of Delhi, and it was he 
who began the great agitation to prevent Suttee — the burning of 
Hindu widows. After years of toil, he finally accomplished his 
great aim. Widow-burning was prohibited by law in 1829, the 
same year in which Daniel O'Connell won complete emancipation 
for the Catholics of the British Isles. 

Mr. Bamanathan's life in many ways resembles that of Bam- 
mohun Boy. He is also a distinguished Hindu, of great ability, 
who has reached high station in his own land, the fair isle of 
Ceylon. He also has turned from a study of the religious writings 
of the Orient to the Bible, and has learned Greek, and apparently 
some Hebrew also, in order to get at the original thought of our 
sacred writings. And he has completed the parallel by writing 
this book, whose most important chapter is on "The Practical 
Nature of the Doctrines of Jesus." His central thought is, that 
the difficulties in Christianity are to be solved, not by theological 
learning and disputation, but by inward and spiritual experience; 
by our experiencing again in our own souls those spiritual reali- 
ties from a consciousness of which Jesus taught. If we have this 
experience, all difficulties melt away in light. In a very eloquent 
passage, Eamanathan describes the spiritual experience to which 
he appeals : " Who that is given to fervent praying and to silent 
communion with merciful Providence has not borne testimony to 
joys which he knew not before? Is it not within the experience 
of every one who rises above his cares and worldly surroundings 
and, with attention fixed inwards, beseeches the Divine Spirit 
to help him on in faith and charity, in goodness and love to all, 
that he has quivered in limb and faltered in accent, felt himself 
moved to tears and calmed beyond description in the great Pres- 
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ence? Descending from that holy region, has he not felt that 
consciousness, purified of its worldly attachment, is instinct with 
Peace? Such glimpses of light and joy are assurances of the 
reality of God. They who have experienced this blissful state re- 
quire no proof for belief in Him. They want no reasons for such 
belief, for they are spiritually-minded already." 

Here are gentleness, light, sincerity, genuine aspiration, char- 
ity. Elsewhere, he describes the inner consciousness, the soul, 
isolating itself by degrees from sense perceptions and the agita- 
tions of thought, and entering in spiritual communion the holy 
state called Peace, in which "it knows itself to be something 
different from the senses and the mind; it knows itself to be 
Light and Love, and thereafter knows God as the Infinite Sub- 
strate of all life, the great Upholder and Illuminer of everything 
that exists in the universe. This is the greatest of all discoveries, 
the discovery of God to the soul." 

Of these two passages, I like the first better. It has more 
warmth, more of the heart than the head, and comes closer home 
to him who reads. But both show a pure and gentle spirit, full 
of faith and genuine happiness in spiritual things. These are 
excellent qualities, and we may all profit by a closer acquaintance 
with them. 

Mr. Eamanathan interprets the Psalms, the Prophets, and, 
most of all, the teachings of Jesus, in the light of spiritual ex- 
perience such as he here describes. The Scriptures are records of 
such personal experience of spiritual things, and are to be verified 
and understood by like experience. So far, we heartily agree 
with him. But is Mr. Eamanathan on equally firm ground when 
he holds that this spiritual view of religion, while always accepted 
in the East, " has long been lost sight of in the West " ? One is 
led to suppose that this gifted student of the Old and New Tes- 
taments is not yet familiar with the writings of the great Chris- 
tian mystics. Nothing would be easier, for instance, than to 
parallel his description of spiritual experience from the 
writings of every one of the following: St Francis of Assisi, 
Tauler, St. Catherine of Siena, Thomas a Kempis, St. Francis de 
Sales, George Fox, Fenelon, William Law, Jean Nicolas Grou, 
and, let us say, Pusey, to take only a few names from the last 
seven centuries. Take, for instance, this sentence from Pere 
Grou, who died just over a century ago: " By the practice of such 
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control of your thoughts you will attain that spirit of inward 
silence which draws the soul into close intercourse with God." 
Or this from George Pox, a century earlier : " Be still and cool 
in thy own mind and spirit from thy own thoughts, and then thou 
wilt feel the principle of God." 

There is another point of view from which Kamanathan's work 
is in the highest degree interesting. Let me suggest it in this 
way. A few days ago I had the opportunity to discuss certain 
problems with a Chinese statesman of high ability. Among other 
things, the conversation turned on the world's religions. My 
friend had been a profound student of Buddhism, as represented 
by hundreds of texts in Chinese. He had also studied, and been 
greatly attracted by, Christianity. His comment on the teachings 
of Jesus was how like they were in essence .to Buddhism, and he 
was almost inclined to look on them as an outgrowth of the Indian 
sage's message. It never occurred to him, however, to show his 
sympathy for the Christian teaching by renouncing the Indian 
Master and enrolling himself under the banner of the Cross. On 
the contrary, he felt that, in possessing the spiritual essence of 
the one, he was already a freeholder of the other. So it is with 
Mr. Bamanathan, and so it was with Baja Bammohun Boy. 
Neither had any inclination to become " converts " to Christian- 
ity as the phrase is, though both, as we have seen, wrote admi- 
rably, and with, fine spiritual feeling, on the teachings of Jesus. 
That attitude, held in common by these three very distinguished 
men, should make us think. It contains a suggestion of the 
profound spiritual truth which may be found outside the bounds 
of Christianity, in the older Asian creeds. And this, I think, 
more than any new enlightenment for the West, is what gives its 
value to Bamanathan's work. 

Charles Johnston. 



